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APPY New Year to you! May 

1933 bring you a lot of cheer, 

good fortune and success in your vari- 
ous endeavors. 

May your assignments be full cf in- 
terest, your scoops numerous and 
your good breaks equally so. May 
your copy be brighter, your heads 
more sparkling, your titles scintillat- 
ing, your articles irresistible to editors 
and the checks frequent and sub- 
stantial. 

Just as we of THE Qu1t staff tried 
to make the magazine of more interest 
and value to you in 1932 than it was in 
1931, we will try to make it even more 
so in 1933. It’s a promise, and we'll 
do our best to keep it. 

We’re starting off with an issue we 
believe you will find to your liking. 
The articles by Stanley Bavier and 
Paul G. Friggens are full of human in- 
terest. Read what these two men did 
in times of adversity and see if there 
isn’t encouragement there for you. 

Wellington Brink’s suggestions for 
your 1933 manuscripts are timely, 
briefly and clearly put, and may help 
you to corral some checks for your 
1933 copy. Loren Donelson’s article 
on what farm families are reading 
these days will be of particular inter- 
est to agricultural writers and editors 
but will be of value to others as well. 


EWSPAPER editors, as Leigh 
Matteson, science editor of In- 
ternational News Service, observes in 
this issue of THE QuILL, are coming 
more and more to the realization of the 
news value in science stories. 

Two recent examples of science- 
based stories that attracted wide pop- 
ular interest were the eclipse of the 
sun and the second journey of Prof. 
Piccard into the stratosphere. 

Detroit newspapers gave consider- 
able space to both stories, the eclipse 
more so than the other. On the after- 
noon of the eclipse, as I hurried home 
so as to witness the phenomenon my- 
self, I saw letter carriers, bar-tenders, 
policemen, housewives, children—peo- 
ple from every walk of life—gazing 
aloft through bits of smoked or colored 
glass, old photographic negatives and 
films. The visibility was excellent and 
Old Sol and Madame Luna put on a 
real show for Detroiters. The public 
interest was tremendous, showing that 
publicity can and does arouse interest 
in whatever it touches. 

There is another field of science that 
always has seemed to me to offer one 


(Continued on page 10) 























Your 1933 Manuscript 


lf You Want Your Copy to Sell, Consider These Pointers 


ERE are a few suggestions re- 
garding your manuscript of 
1933: 

First, your manuscript ought truly 
to be of 1933. Cultivate the new. Go 
in for the annual rather than the per- 
ennial. Depression—and recovery— 
opens up fresh, inviting, unorthodox 
fields for literary exploration. 

In the 1933 manuscript let us pre- 
sent, if possible, a 1933 viewpoint. 
Never was the world more interesting, 
more pregnant with writing oppor- 
tunities, than now. Why should we 
go out of our way to abide by medieval 
traditions when the universe about us 
crackles with electrifying happenings 
in science, in economics, in social serv- 
ice, in art, in everything? People 
now are as grateful for new ideas, new 
inspiration, as they are for Red Cross 
cloth and flour. 


ECOND, your manuscript should 

be yourself. 

Sincerity covers a multitude of 
other sins. The world has suffered 
woefully because of superficial, make- 
shift, hypocritical writing in the last 
few years. You may sometimes be 
wrong, even after using due care in 
gathering material and drawing de- 
ductions, but you owe it to yourself 
and your profession to write out of 
knowledge, conviction and a clear 
conscience. 

Truth is the natural running mate of 
sincerity. Truth not only is stranger 
than fiction—good fiction, like good 
non-fiction, is truth. 

Being a product of a normal Ameri- 
can mind, your manuscript should be 
in plain language, free from the af- 
fectation of the gaudy recent past, 
strong with the strength of simplicity. 
More than ever, these days, it is the 
idea, rather than the garnishing of the 
idea, that satisfies the mental hungers 
of mankind. The less embellishment, 
the more quiet frugality in the use of 
words, the more satisfying the result— 
and the more in keeping with the 
humbled, restrained spirit of the age. 


Y third suggestion is this: Have 

the definite objective of publi- 
cation. 

It is easy for friends to admire, for 


By WELLINGTON BRINK 


casual critics to praise. But the su- 
preme test of merit is publication— 
and what a test, with markets as they 
are! Manuscripts have been known to 
win respect, even flattery, at club pro- 
grams, and subsequently to cruise 
about from editor to editor, taking on 
at every port a cargo of polite rejec- 
tion. The self-ballyhooer of the social 
seas will find the going a bit rough in 
1933. 

I cannot wholly agree with the state- 
ment that “there is a market for every 
good manuscript.” A marketable 
manuscript must be something better 
than merely good this year. Being 
couched in acceptable English, being 





IXTEEN years of experi- 

ence in many fields of jour- 
nalism are behind the perti- 
nent, inspiring and instructive 
writing suggestions for 1933 
which Wellington Brink, as- 
sistant director of public infor- 
mation for the American Red 
Cross, gives in the accompany- 
ing article. 

While his remarks are in- 
tended chiefly for the magazine 
and free-lance feature writer, 
they merit careful considera- 
tion by all writing men and 
women. 

Following his graduation 
from Kansas State College, Mr. 
Brink turned successively to 
daily newspaper work, public- 
ity for a farm organization, 
trade journalism, the editing of 
agricultural bulletins, editorial 
and feature work with Farm & 
Ranch and Holland’s Magazine 
and then industrial publicity 
before taking up his present 
work. He has contributed nu- 
merous articles to a variety of 
magazines. 

His article is the first of a 
series in which writers in vari- 
ous fields will discuss their 
work, share experiences and 
make helpful suggestions for 
those who would make maga- 
zines and feature sections. 





beautifully phrased and metaphored, 
is not enough. It must be attuned to 
the pitch of the times, keyed to publi 
cation. To bid for print, a manuscript 
must vibrate with life and timeliness. 

When I speak of manuscripts being 
marketable I refer to manuscripts that 
bring in checks fully compensating 
for all the time and thought they rep 
resent. Dollar-a-year manuscripts 
won't buy much bread or milk or 
shoes in a time of lingering depression. 


DITORS always have considerable 

freedom of choice. And in this 
era of curtailed advertising, thin 
magazines and extensive unemploy 
ment, they are deluged by vast quanti 
ties of articles, stories and poems that 
are passably good. Everyone is try 
ing to write. Of these great numbers 
of manuscripts a few, a very few, fair 
ly shout for publication. Editors are 
almost as helpless to resist their ap 
peal as they are without option in the 
matter of returning those that are ob 
viously unavailable. It is the great 
in-between class—the good, but not 
quite good enough manuscripts—that 
present the hardest problem. 

That is why I contend that there is 
no assured market for every good 
manuscript. And the best test of out 
standing merit is not to try it on your 
home-town critics but to submit your 
product as a merchant must submit 
his goods—on a basis of service, qual 
ity and price. 

It seems to me it is sound counsel to 
urge that every writer cultivate pa 
tience and persistence, develop a 
sporting instinct, expect to give more 
than he receives, and trust to the law 
of averages. 

Trust to the law of averages! That 
means that your manuscript of 1933 
must be plural rather than singular. 
Why pin all one’s hopes on a lone en 
try, or on a dozen entries, in the 
authorship race? How often are you 
surprised when your favorite comes 
back and your forlorn hope rides 
through to victory! 


INALLY, I would try to make the 

manuscript of 1933 better than 

the manuscript of 1932. Increased 

writing success is not the result of in 
(Continued on page 13) 
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I’m Having Some Real Fun! 


B So Declares This Former City Man as He Sums <@ 
B Up His First Year as a Small-Town Publisher <q 


in my life. And, incidentally, ’'m 

working as I never worked before 
and drawing the least money of my 
career. I no longer have a private of- 
fice with a staff of assistants to carry 
out all the details, nor do I wear ex- 
pensive gardenias and drive a high- 
powered motor car. As a matter of 
fact, I’m no longer an executive; I’m 
just a small-town newspaper editor 
and publisher. 

Up to two years ago I had been an 
executive for a number of years. I 
was far too enthusiastic and ambitious 
however; too eager to carve my initials 
on the peaks of success. Result: I 
broke down. Collapsed. 

After spending several thousands of 
dollars in traveling abroad and con 
sulting nerve specialists in New York 
and Boston, I discerned the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, the hopelessness of re- 
turning to my executive position. I 
then did what my friends thought was 
a sign of insanity—I bought a small 
run-down weekly newspaper in Cali- 
fornia which I had seen advertised in 
a paper. 

While the books of this small-town 
weekly revealed the discouraging in- 
formation that the 
paper was hopeless- 
ly in the red, so far 


’M having the most fun I’ve ever had 


By STANLEY BAVIER 


pressman showed only too well how 
he felt about a “city man” butting into 
the small-town newspaper field. 
Shortly after, a stranger came into the 
shop and looked me over super-crit- 
ically. I learned afterwards it was 
the “king-pin” bootlegger. 

Now I am not going into detail as 
to what I went through for the first 
few months. Sufficient to say that 
the transition from being a city exec- 
utive to the editorship of a small-town 
weekly newspaper calls for many 
things, things which I never had learn- 
ed in either the classroom or the field 
of city experience. It called for faith, 
courage, determination and—work. 
Yes, work and lots of it; 10, 12, 15 and 
sometimes 18 hours a day. It called 
for enterprise and wholehearted con- 
fidence in one’s ability to arouse inter- 
est and enthusiasm. And if you have 
never rebuilt a run-down small-town 
newspaper in a town consisting of a 
goodly share of “doubting Thomases” 
you really have missed something. 


AS I discouraged? Yes, decided- 
ly so. In fact I frequently went 
to bed at midnight with Old Man Dis- 
couragement perched on my left 


shoulder, but—I was too darned tired 
to entertain my guest. Then too, I 
was bound and determined to put the 
paper over the top if it was the last 
thing I ever did. 

I made no attempt to learn anything 
about the operating of the linotype or 
making-up and all the rest of the me- 
chanical end. I hired a first-class all- 
around printer to carry on the me- 
chanical end. I assisted him when he 
got caught in a jam, but I made it a 
point to devote my time to the busi- 
ness and writing end. 

Many a time I was obliged to go 
home and to bed on account of my 
physical condition, during the first 
few months, and many a feature and 
editorial was written while in bed. 


Y first year as a country editor- 
publisher, which ended a few 
weeks ago, was a mighty interesting 
and active year. What did I do? 
Well, let’s see. 

First I organized a new American 
Legion Post, thus bringing the ex- 
service men in the region together for 
the first time. This was followed up 
with a big legionnaire snow frolic in 
which ex-service men from both Cali- 

fornia and Nevada 
participated. I next 





got in touch with 








as the financial con- 
dition was concern- 


ed, I was just fool- = a challenging message of courage in the accom- 

panying human-interest article, written at the request of 
the Editor because he believed it would help lighten the way 
some men have found so difficult in past weary months. 


ish enough to think 
that even with my 
physical handicap I 
could change the 
crimson hues to a 
more healthful and 
inspiring black. 


T was with a feel- 

ing of mixed emo- 
tions that I stood 
with the key to the 
shop in my hand, as 
the former owner 
smiled at me and 
hurriedly said: 
“Goodby!” The 
combined operator- 
make-up man and 


age shaken in health. 
anew, in another and distant field. 


Republican in Truckee, Calif. 


Imagine a man who had held a number of executive positions 
in business during his career, and, in addition, had written 
many feature articles, editorials and other material for maga- 
zines and metropolitan newspapers. 
honor graduate of an Eastern school, with other work done in 
both American and foreign schools, finding himself at middle 
Imagine him being forced to begin life 


Then read the story of Stanley Bavier, owner of the Truckee 
Follow him as he found im- 
proved health and happiness in a busy career of service as a 
small-town editor and publisher. 


Imagine this man, an 


the officials of the 
railroad and was 
successful in get- 
ting them to oper- 
ate special winter 
sports trains from 
San Francisco and 
other large cities to 
our town on Sun- 
days. This eventual- 
ly was worked up to 
the extent that we 
have had as many 
as five of these spe- 
cial trains with 
2,000 people on a 
single Sunday. 
This increased busi- 
ness for our local 
business establish- 


(Continued on 
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Peek Over the Farmer’s Shoulder 


ARMER JONES is becoming an 
increasingly difficult problem to 
the editor of the farm journal. 

No longer can the editor pick up a 
piece of copy and, with a figurative 
Farmer Jones in mind, say with con- 
viction, “I know he’ll like this,” or, 
“This won’t do.” In speech, appear- 
ance, thinking, and consequently in 
reading tastes, farmers no longer can 
be classed as a type. Social and edu- 
cational advantages are transforming 
Farmer Jones, and it is this transfor- 
mation that is troubling farm journal 
editors today. 

Contemporary farm journals are 
edited to appeal to each member of the 
farm family. Their content has char- 
acteristics of the technical magazine, 
the woman’s publication, the general 
literary magazine and the juvenile. 
Yet they cannot be classified in any 
one of these categories. 

In this diversification of content, or 
diversification of appeal, lies the crux 
of the problem of editing for Farmer 
Jones. 


O the Joneses want a general mag- 
azine with an agricultural slant? 
Do they want a purely technical agri- 
cultural magazine with no attempt at 
entertainment or general information? 
Or do they want a combination of 
these extremes, such as many farm 
journals already are? 

I attempted to arrive at conclusions 
on this problem during the past year 
through a reader-interest survey in 
which I made personal contact with 
236 farm men and 123 farm women. 
To obtain a comparison between the 
personal interview and the mail ques- 
tionnaire methods cf collection of data, 
mail questionnaires were received 
from 344 farm men and 111 women. 

Results from this study showed that 
Farmer Jones, although chiefly inter- 
ested in technical agricultural ma- 
terial, by no means limits his reading 
to this type of material. In Wallace’s 
Farmer (a state farm paper published 
in Des Moines, Iowa) 47.9 per cent of 
the technical material was read as 
compared to 35.9 per cent of the non- 
technical, giving an advantage in 
favor of technical material of only 12 
per cent. In Successful Farming (a 
regional farm paper published in Des 
Moines) the spread between technical 
and non-technical material was wider, 
the men having read 40.3 per cent of 
the technical but only 10.3 per cent of 
the non-technical. 


Learn Through This Article What He and His 
Family Are Most Interested in Reading About 


By LOREN E. DONELSON 


HAT women read material bearing 

strictly on the business of farming 
was indicated by a 24.4 percentage of 
technical material read by them in 
Wallace’s Farmer and a 16.7 percent- 
age in Successful Farming. 

A comparison of woman reader-in- 
terest as between farm journals and 
women’s magazines brought the dis- 
closure that farm women are interest- 
ed in the woman’s magazine chiefly for 
its fiction, general information and 
purely entertaining features. From 
the pages of their farm journals they 
glean information relative to their 
everyday work, management of the 
home and material of interest to them 
in the business of farming. Material 
on food was read as thoroughly in 
women’s magazines as in farm jour- 
nals, but the material in women’s 
magazines on landscaping and gar- 
dening was read more extensively 
than similar material in farm journals. 

The interest of children of high 
school age in farm journals was found 
to be purely casual, although the boys 
read more extensively than the girls. 
Both the boys and girls were found to 
be “samplers,” often starting articles 
which they did not finish. 





OREN DONELSON knows 
what interests farmers. A native 
of Iowa, he has grown up with 

the men who produce the tall corn 
and the prize livestock. He was 
graduated from Iowa State College 
with a degree in agricultural jour- 
nalism in 1928. Before graduation, 
_he had worked for more than two 
years on the weekly Rockwell City, 
Iowa, Advocate. He handled agri- 
cultural news for the college in his 
first year out of college; was state 
editor of the Mason Cit: Globe- 
Gazette in his second; helped issue 
the Milepost, a weekly at Ames, in 
his third. Then he spent a year as 
a graduate student at Iowa State, 
the information in his article being 
gained during investigation for the 
thesis leading to his Master’s de- 
gree, which he received last July. 








Men readers showed a strong inter- 
est in practical information applicable 
to their own farms, such as stories on 
soil management, veterinary advice 
and farm crops. But topping the en 
tire list (probably a reflection of de 
pression) were stories on taxation and 
money problems. Practically all of 
the men were consistent readers of 
the jokes and cartoons. Women were 
more interested in general subjects 
than the men, displaying considerable 
interest in features such as picture 
sections, travel articles, jokes and car 
toons. They read especially articles 
on child care and education, foods, 
styles, home equipment and material 
relative to social life on the farm. 


DITORIALS were read much more 

extensively by the men than by 
the women. Illustration seemed to 
make little difference to the men, but 
the women showed marked preference 
for illustrated material. Practically 
all reading of fiction, either short or 
serial, was done by women. 

Little preference was shown by 
either men or women for material in 
any one part of the magazine. In the 
farm journals, the women’s section 
naturally was read more thoroughly 
by women, but both men and women 
made their reading selections chiefly 
by leafing through the magazine until 
attracted by the form or subject mat 
ter of the material rather than by 
starting at the beginning and reading 
straight through the book. 

Length also showed surprisingly 
little influence. Men readers, how 
ever, showed a slight preference for 
stories not longer than 30 column 
inches, while women seemed to have 
no preference at all as to length of 
article, basing their reading entirely 
upon the amount of interest the story 
held for them. 

An interesting phase of the study 
concerned the relative efficiency of the 
mail questionnaires as compared to 
the personal interviews. Data from 
the questionnaires showed about twice 
as much material read in the maga 
zines as did data from the personal in 
terviews. This leads me to feel that 

(Continued on page 10) 











There’s Good Copy in Science 


‘ 


MERICAN journalism has 

changed its attitude toward 

“pure” science greatly in the 
last 15 years. As good a way as any 
to illustrate this fact is to remark that 
in 1905 a 26-year-old examiner of 
patents at Berne, Switzerland, pub- 
lished a paper in a scientific journal 
of wide professional circulation in 
Europe and the United States. Then, 
to note that in 1918, 13 years later, he 
became all at once one of our greatest 
international celebrities merely by 
adding some additional data to the 
original paper. 

The original paper, with all its pres- 
ent premises complete, was titled, 
“A Theory of Relativity,” and its 
author, Albert Einstein, was accepted 
at once by his astrophysicist col- 
leagues as the greatest explorer of 
the universe since Sir Isaac Newton. 
But the public waited 13 years to learn 
of his startling conceptions of “curved 
space” and a “finite” universe and his 
abolishment of “straight” lines from 
higher mathematics. 

Why? Because 27 years ago, when 
Einstein evolved his theory of relativ- 
ity, there were no editors and few re- 
porters who could “see” a story in any 
scientific direc- 
tion unless it in- 


Interesting, Amusing and Important News Stories 
Are Being Developed as Writers Tread New Beats 


By LEIGH MATTESON 


the molecular juggling of atoms to 
produce poison gas and the mathe- 
matical application of ballistics to the 
stratosphere to evolve Big Berthas, 
editors woke up, prodded a few re- 
porters out into the scientific byways 
and in turn awakened the public to 
active interest in “pure” scientific 
achievement. 

One of the net results of this in- 
crease of journalistic interest in 
science is that one of the major phys- 
ics researches of today, the attempt 
to determine the nature and origin of 
the cosmic rays, is the subject of 
weekly and sometimes daily stories, 
even in newspapers employing the 
formula that only that which enter- 
tains is news. 

Graphic reports come from Peru, 
equatorial Africa and the Arctic 
circle about the attempts of men, 
armed with metal jugs of gas, to get 
accurate ionization counts of atomic 
damage done by cosmic rays in those 
latitudes and at certain heights. The 
recent ascent of Professor Piccard to 
the stratosphere in a balloon, to get 
some data on cosmic-ray bombardment 
in the outer atmospheric reaches, at- 
tracted as many crack reporters to the 


» 


scene of the take-off as formerly were 
dispatched to witness a coronation or 
the ascension of a Pope. 

Consequently, when the results of 
the research are compiled and scien- 
tific judgment is given, determining 
the abstruse questions of whether the 
rays are “death” or “birth” cries of the 
atomic universe, or mere neutrons 
shot out by all radiating bodies in 
space, an amazingly large body of 
newspaper readers will be right there 
to philosophize, and, perhaps, alter 
their fundamental opinions about the 
“why,” “what” and “whither” of the 
human race. 


HERE only “less than a dozen” 

men can understand Einstein’s 
theory of relativity and _ unified 
field theory, hundreds now write 
books about the theories, at least, and 
youths in thousands of classrooms 
know he plays a fiddle for relaxation 
and shortly will come to live in this 
country to pursue his work under a 
grant that relieves him of money wor- 
ries for the rest of his life. 

As a reporter turned science writer 
for a news syndicate, I get a close-up 
of science news affairs which is not 

available to the 








volved the “anni- 
hilation of dis- 
tance,” with such 
gadgets as the 
telegraph, tele- 
phone, automo- 
bile, airplane or 
wireless, cr “a 
revolution of 
living or indus- 
trial condition,” i A 
such as the de- Mr Moetlesen 
velopment of ; 
electric lighting 
and power. 


UT aftera 

war in which 
the balance hung 
on such matters 
as “fixing” nitro- 
gen from the air 
for explosives 








EIGH MATTESON, science editor for Interna- 
tional News Service, has written scores of in- 
teresting news features transposed from dry, mat- 


ter-of-fact scientific reports. 


A recent survey disclosed that readers evidence 
keen interest in science stories that are written 
humanly, understandingly, and in that respect 
Matteson’s stories are of wide appeal. 

His coverage of the total eclipse of the sun this 
last year was all-comprehensive, and his stories in 
the brief-syllable language of the layman proved of 


great reader-interest. 


Born in 1897 at Osmond, Nebr., Matteson was schooled at the Rose- 
bud Indian Reservation in South Dakota. Following an enlistment 
in the Navy during the World War, Matteson sold advertising for a 
brief period and then entered newspaper work as a reporter for the old 
New York World, making his hobby a breadwinner by specializing 
on science stories. Consecutive posts followed with the New York 
Sun, the Newark Ledger and the Philadelphia Record, from whence 
he went to International News Service. 


average report- 
er on a newspa- 
per who “does” 
most of the oc- 
casional science 
stories that de- 
velop in his city 
or locality. His 
infrequent and 
often casual con- 
tact with scien- 
tists and the vast 
body of scientific 
research and ex- 
periments lead 
him to commit, 
quite under- 
standably and 
excusably from 
an editorial point 
of view, those 
“sins” of mis- 
interpretation 





which inflame 
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and incense so many scientists and set 
them indignantly at odds with the 
whole press of the country. 

Outside the larger cities of the 
country, reporters frequently play up 
scientific achievements as news when 
those achievements have been report- 
ed in detail years or months before. 
The rehailing of a scientific achieve- 
ment does not enrage a scientist so 
much as being misinterpreted, but it 
does lead him to wonder if editors 
read their own papers, where the story 
probably appeared and got a good play 
at some previous time under a press- 
syndicate date-line. 


HERE may be a remedy for these 

conditions. If a city editor lets 
one man on the staff do most of the 
local science reporting, the telegraph 
editor would be instructed to show 
this reporter all press-syndicate 
science articles received every day, 
whether used or not. He’d be kept 
well posted in this way and the fre- 
quent reading of science “takes” might 
improve his science reporting style. 
Many very good science stories de- 
velop at local or regional meetings of 
scientific organizations and _institu- 
tions. And if a local reporter could 
“see” them and write them intelli- 
gibly, they could be put in national cir- 
culation at once by the local syndicate 
bureau. 

This simple procedure might put an 
end to the writing of such a story as re- 
cently plagued Dr. Jacob Papish, of 
Cornell University. Dr. Papish is a 
great X-ray spectroscopist. He de- 
termines the atomic content of pre- 
cious stones and meteorites and recent- 
ly laid claim to the discovery of Ele- 
ment 87 by his method. In another 
experiment he discovered lithium in 
milk for the first time. Somehow a 
reporter on a midwestern paper got 
hold of the paper. 

Next day there appeared a very in- 
genious story about how the cow 
might have jumped over the moon 
after all. Why? Because the report- 
er had discovered, on looking up the 
definition of lithium, that it is “large- 
ly used in fireworks.” Presto! the 
thought hit him—a cow is full of ex- 
plosives and just might, by chance, 
explode and go roaring off into space 
like a rocket. Mother Goose may have 
been scientific! 

It was an ingenious, amusing notion 
and the story was picked up by other 
newspapers. Friendly professional 
rivals of Dr. Papish, however, began to 
mail him clippings of it and even to 
exploit it in informal addresses. He 
soon found himself bracketed jovially 
with Mother Goose. A sober, zealous 
fellow, he did not like it. Not a bit. 
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For the discovery of lithium in milk 
was sufficiently important to make a 
straightaway story stand up. It add- 
ed lithium to the necessities for an 
adequate infant diet. No newspaper 
ever carried a story on that, however. 


T might not be amiss here to affirm 
that, to my knowledge, no science 
reporter on any of the major press as- 
sociations ever has offended a scien- 
tist with a story of his work, or missed 
any really important work by even 
the most obscure experimenter. 
Science reporting, however, is still 
in its beginning in the production of a 


steady stream of immensely interest- 
ing and greatly amusing news, in ad- 
dition to “important” news. The dis- 
covery of a parasite of ants that knows 
certain species like to be tickled under 
the chin, and when so tickled will 
regurgitate food that the parasite can 
eat—a story about that certainly 
should be as interesting, as “straight” 
news. 

Every editor should be able, even- 
tually, to perceive the possibility of 
relating plant, insect, animal and 
bacterial life to human affairs. There 
is where the growing interest of the 
public in science is developed. 





I'm Having Some Real fue! 


(Continued from page 4) 


ments met with a warm reception 
and the town received considerable 
publicity. I put out a special winter 
sports extra with several pages of 
photographs, and mailed copies to 
every city of any consequence in the 
entire United States. This pleased 
the community very much. I gave a 
Christmas Tree Party for all the chil- 
dren of the region. I put on a Winter 
Queen Contest and Winter Mardi 
Gras Celebration, brought a special 
trainload of people into town to cele- 
brate, accompanied by a _ 60-piece 
band, and financed the whole affair 
with money derived from increased 
sale of newspapers. Even the most 
skeptical confessed it was the biggest 
event ever held in the region. This 
summer I gave all the children of the 
region a Tom Mix theatre party. And 
last, but not least, I organized a new 
Lions Club, thus bringing the busi- 
ness men together for the first time. 

Is this all you have done during a 
whole year, you doubtlessly are ask- 
ing? And I must confess it is, with 
the possible exception that I have 
named a new hotel, a couple of pup- 
pies and a new baby boy who recently 
arrived at the home of a local business 
man. I have had the satisfaction of 
beating a slippery old politician who 
has been a detriment to the region, 
but perhaps I had better not mention 
that. I have made repeated drives to 
awaken the trade-at-home spirit, and 
thus keep money in local circulation. 
And I have started a movement to 
eventually make a city of the town 
and thus get out from under an unjust 
form of county government. 

Has the paper been made to pay? 

Yes, I’m grateful to say that it has. 


But don’t misunderstand me. I do not 
for a single moment mean to insinuate 
that I’m making what I did back in the 
old days when I was a city executive. 
Nothing of the sort. I never expect 
to. But I have become convinced that 
there is something else in life besides 
making money. 

I’m having fun and lots of it. The 
days come and go with lightning ra- 
pidity. My health has improved quite 
a bit. And—dare I confess it—I’m no 
longer a high-hatter; I’m just a plain 
country editor; a friend to all, with a 
sincere desire in my heart to do some- 
thing for the community, state and 
nation. 

And now a message to the young as 
piring journalist. 

To those who have had sufficient 
training in business leadership and 
journalism; to those who get a thrill 
out of being on the “firing line” fight 
ing for the welfare of those who live 
along the Main Street of the nation; to 
those who have courage and sufficient 
idealism to sustain them through the 
gray days when the tinkle of the bell 
on the cash drawer sounds at rare in 
tervals; to those—opportunity beck 
ons for recruits for the small-town 
newspaper field. Enter ye, and enjoy 
the fruits that abide therein. 





BARNETT BILDERSEE (Columbia 
32) is covering the hotel beat for the 
Providence (R. 1.) Journal. 


+ > * 


EARL C. BROWNLEE (Oregon State 
Associate), of the Marysville (Cal.) Ap 
peal Democrat, is convalescing from a 
severe illness which followed a recent 
operation for acute appendicitis. 











Be Thankful for Depressions! 


ITH the feeling that I had 
been born about 10 years 
too soon, I was graduated 


from the University of South Dakota 
just 20 months ago and stepped off the 
campus into one of the worst depres- 
sions in history. 

There had been some warning, of 
course. Months earlier some intima- 
tion of the economic storm had reach- 
ed the student ranks and now and 
then there was mention of “hard 
times” at the old fraternity house. But 
it was only casual. Dad was still 
good, in most instances, for another 
appropriation. So the mill went on— 
Ben Bernie still talked of a rising 
stock market and to the end of college 
days the vision of a mammoth desk, 
with a lot of buzzers and telephones, 
persisted. 

Commencement brought the search 
for the first “position” (jobs were still 
out of the question at that time). Like 
a million others, I sallied forth. 


Y quest had been started even 

before graduation. I had sent 
letters to the chief dailies in the state, 
other letters to dailies outside the 
state and had filled out innumer- 
able application blanks “for future 
reference.” 

Forty-eight hours after my gradua- 
tion, I found myself in the office of the 
Northwest Post, a weekly newspaper 
with 1,600 circulation in a town of 
2,300, Belle Fourche, S. D., for many 
reasons the most famous little town in 
the country, and for years the greatest 
livestock shipping point in the world. 

“Get your own stories,” the editor 
told me, so I went to work June 8, 
1931, at last a member of the working 
press. Six weeks later I was “gradu- 
ated” from that job, ousted, laid off, dis- 
charged—a victim of the depression. 
Advertising rates had declined so 
rapidly that all plans for expansion 
had to be abandoned. Contraction 
became the word instead and my 
salary, incidentally, was classified as 
“needless overhead.” “Hoover pros- 
perity,” so a few of my friends labeled 
the situation and attempted to com- 
fort me with visions of “better days 
around the corner.” 

And so I thought. From Belle 
Fourche I headed east toward the 
Twin Cities and metropolitan journal- 
ism. I tried the Journal, the St. Paul 
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office of the Associated Press, the 
Daily News, the Star and the Tribune 
in Minneapolis. And with each I left 
my application. But in the last analy- 
sis there was no opening. On the 
Journal I was told there had only been 
one staff change in 11 months in the 
city room. At a well known engrav- 
ing house (publishers of our college 
annual) I was told of even more de- 
pressed conditions. Inordinately dis- 
couraged, I returned to my hotel, pack- 
ed up and caught the night train out of 
Minneapolis for the West. In Sioux 
City, Iowa, the next morning friends 
on the Journal and the Tribune told 
me of further bang-ups in newsrooms 
and sent me on my way. Twenty-four 
hours later I landed back in the city 
of Belle Fourche with 26 cents and my 
first lasting impression of a depres- 
sion. Formal education had begun! 

Today, just 20 months later, I am 
writing this article with a firm belief 
in the ability of America to recover 
and with thankfulness for what the 
times have brought me. Tersely, I am 
moved to say, thank God for the de- 
pression. 

I remained for a few days on my 
father’s farm, helping there and 
searching, during the long hours I 
spent alone, for some break into the 
ranks of the game I knew I loved so 
well. At last I realized with a jolt 
that to have a job, one must create a 
job. And here is my story, passed on 
to THE QuILt in the hope some reader 
in a similar position may profit from it. 


TUDYING the territory in which I 
was now living after four years of 
college, I discovered a vast area rather 
inadequately “covered” from the 
standpoint of dailies in the surround- 
ing states. Belle Fourche, geograph- 
ically, I saw as the hub of a vast wheel 
whose spokes extended into Wyoming 
and Montana to the north and west 
and into western South Dakota on the 
east. In this territory, rich in live- 
stock, farming, mining and allied in- 
dustries, I believed there must neces- 
sarily be ample news for a “string.” 
So I started in business. An analy- 
sis of the weekly coverage in the field, 
comprising a radius of 150 miles in 
four directions, showed incomplete 
absorption of the news and feature 
possibilities. I wrote to the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent in Sioux 


Falls, R. P. Howard, now on the Chi- 
cago staff, explaining I could cover a 
territory then inadequately covered. 
Ten days later I was writing for the AP 
on space rates. A daily, the Rapid 
City Journal, 64 miles to the southeast, 
next sought a correspondent. I se- 
cured the post. Less than a week fol- 
lowing that I contacted the Sioux City 
Journal and now had three steady 
sources of income. Things were be- 
ginning to look up. 

In the meantime I had begun a sys- 
tematic building up of the news 
sources in my territory. A trip con- 
tacted weekly editors, county officials, 
officials of the U. S. reclamation office, 
officials of agricultural and livestock 
associations, schools and _ industrial 
heads, bankers and business men gen- 
erally. Carefully I explained to them 
I had established a tri-state news office 
for more “intensified coverage of their 
territory.” Telephone communication 
was established and eight days after I 
opened my tiny second-floor office in 
the city, the first long-distance call 
came in from a weekly in Perkins 
County 90 miles to the north. A fatal 
accident had brought the call. Ten 
seconds or so later this “news” was 
shot out to the Associated Press. That 
night papers carried the story and life 
loomed larger for me. 


N the weeks that followed I con- 

tinued the expansion of my string. 
One by one the list was enlarged, the 
Minneapolis Journal, the Denver Post 
and others being added. Strict adher- 
ence to the rules of speed and depend- 
ability, I found, paid dividends. Now 
and then wire orders found their way 
to my door. Spare time, I learned, 
could be devoted very profitably to 
features and the first month brought 
my first byline. It was a thrill never to 
be forgotten, particularly in the face 
of conditions I had known only a few 
weeks earlier. 

I increased my news and feature 
output. A reciprocal agreement with 
a college in the territory and other 
schools brought in sports copy in re- 
turn for better coverage, actually good 
publicity for the school. A personal 
letter to weekly editors urging coop- 
eration, brought carbon copies of 
stories that otherwise never would 
have left the main streets of the towns 
in my wide territory. Personal let- 
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Adverse Times, Suggests This Writer, Aid Men to Find 
Themselves—to Become More Than Cogs in Big Machines 





ters to county officials, asking for their 
protection on news developments, as- 
sured a new source of stories beyond 
the city of Belle Fourche. Contacts 
with federal and state agricultural and 
economic statisticians resulted in new 
copy of a wide appeal. 

Four months after I opened my little 
business I was serving ten dailies and 
the Associated Press. Then in Janu- 
ary of 1932, came further drastic 
slashes in the rates for correspond- 
ence. But again I found the “depres- 
sion” proved at least of some value. It 
brought about a conference with my- 
self, the only stockholder in the com- 
pany. Something must be done for 
expansion in order to offset the loss in 
rates. Two days later the “business” 
had expended $3.79 in submitting some 
special features to the bigger dailies 
east. A study of markets and edi- 
torial demands singled out the Kansas 
City Star for one prospective market 
and the search for other new outlets 
began. To my surprise the Star could 
use certain articles and did. My first 
check totaled $3.35. And so was made 
the first bid for foreign recognition, a 
field that is paying, not too well, but 
worthwhile every month. 

Not many weeks 
ago, wildcat activ- 
ities in oil sprang 








Wyo.; the Oil and Mining World and 
other trade papers. The service goes 
as well to the state geologists of the 
three states in my territory, or partial- 
ly covered by my net. 

Still another service of the office 
consists of a weekly mimeographed 
news service for the weeklies in the 
territory, giving them the highlights 
of the week’s activities over a wide 
area. This is in turn for their con- 
stant protection on spot developments 
and for tips on other stories in their 
communities. During the last gen- 
eral election the office conducted an 
election bureau, gathering and dissem- 
inating returns, national, state and 
county, for the community. Adver- 
tising doesn’t cost; it pays. 

I am beginning to learn how little I 
know about journalism, and by the 
same token, I am firm in my convic- 
tion that it offers more possibilities for 
individual development and _ public 
service than any professional field in 
America today. Originating as a 
“string” in the early months of 1931, 
the office now does business under the 
name of the Tri-State News Bureau, 
covering “Today’s News Today” for 
two press associations and almost a 
score of other newspapers and trade 
publications. In the months that have 


gone into the business, I have learned 
how to write some stories and how not 
to write others. I have established 
personal connections with many edi 
tors, I have learned the demands of a 
host of them and I have learned too, 
that after all, “blue-pencil editors” are 
only that way because writers make 
them that way. It’s the stuff we turn 
out and expect to call “copy.” 


pe learned that the essentials of the 
news-gathering game rest on the 
principle of human knowledge. Con 
fidence in yourself is the first require 
ment. After that, it is your back 
ground of the subject in hand that lays 
the foundation for truly intelligent 
writing. Read constantly and read 
other writers in your field. Aim to 
analyze what you read. Particular 
ly, I have learned, the need for a “lot 
of facts on a lot of things.” 

Quite naturally I do not expect to 
continue indefinitely in this field. 
Eventually I hope to move on to a 
larger experience, selling my rights in 
this field, perhaps to the victim of an 
other depression. In any event the 
rights are worth something. But that 
is not the issue. Rather I would 
stress here, the opportunity to be 
found for the journalism graduate in 
the field today, 
crowded though it 
seems and finan 








and the “business” 
took the opportu- 
nity to launch an 
oil reporting serv- 
ice designed to 
service individuals 
holding stock and 
companies inter- 
ested in the field. 
That report covers 
the logs of wells, 
prospective opera- 
tions and general 
movements from 
day to day and 
week to week. It 
is now mimeo- 
graphed and is of- | 
ficially recognized 
as authoritative. 
Included on the 
list now served is 
the Inland Oil In- 


up in my territory | 
| 





news service. 


NABLE to find a job 20 months ago, Paul G. Friggens 
went into business for himself as the operator of a 
He relates his experiences in the accom- 
panying article, one of a series in which various writers 
have been telling how they have bucked the depression. 

His article, and other articles of like nature, have been 
presented in The Quill with the intention of aiding and 
guiding unemployed newspapermen, journalism school 
graduates, students and others through the depression 
wilderness. 

What have been your experiences? 
unemployed, managed to “keep going”? 
land a job? 








dex, of Casper, = 


How have you, if 
How did you 
What luck have you had with free-lancing? 
What have you to offer in this “experience meeting” in 
The Quill to help some other chap help himself? 

No payment can be offered for your experience article 
but you will be welcomed into the circle. 
story to tell, let’s have it. 


If you have a 


cially disrupted as 
| we know it now. 
So, wherever you 
are, aim to write 
| something every 
day and aim for ai 
leastasmal] 
“string.” There is 

| room in the game. 
I do not believe 
the larger cities 
necessarily pro 
| vide that outlet. 
| Rather I believe it 
is to be found in 
communities such 
as I now cover. 
With these, Amer 
ica is overflowing. 
I would say to 
the graduate of 
| 1932, or even to 
the graduate of 
1931 if still unem 
= _ ployed, don’t give 
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up. It is only natural that the writing 
game in common with all other fields 
has felt the blow of an international 
catastrophe, brought on by two-thirds 
human nature and one-third human 
events. My faith still rests in that 
human nature, sufficient to believe it 
will right itself eventually. In the 
interim, journalists, write, write, 
write! Sooner or later the breaks will 
come, and though the checks may be 
small and far between, they’re meal 
checks. Branch out. Try any sheet 
for a correspondent’s post. Try all of 
‘em. Study your territory and de- 
velop initiative, as this work will cause 
you to. Make friends and news will 
come along. 


O not believe for a minute that be- 
cause of this depression people 

are reading less. They’re reading 
more. There always will be news and 
features to spare. Get yours. Given 
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a good position in normal times, doubt- 
lessly most of us might have become 
mere cogs in the editorial machine by 
even this early date. The profession 
needs more than that. In the words 
of Dean Ackerman, “The business of 
publishing newspapers will succeed 
financially only as a result of the con- 
stant progress of the profession of 
journalism. Everyone knows that it 
is more difficult now than ever to have 
ideals. But if the press of America 
ever loses its idealism, if newspaper- 
men lose their faith and confidence in 
the press, there will be a disintegra- 
tion of public morale far greater than 
anything we have witnessed up to the 
present time.” 

These are the days, and these “are 
the times that try men’s souls,” but in 
them lies the making of tomorrow’s 
newspapermen. Dig in now and—be 
thankful for depressions! 





Peek Over the Farmer's Shoulder 


(Continued from page 5) 


the mail questionnaire method cannot 
be trusted. 


OMPARISON of this survey with 

data obtained in a similar survey 
in 1930 indicates that farmers are read- 
ing a much higher percentage of their 
farm journals at present. This might 
be accounted for by several reasons. 
Magazines now have fewer pages and 
consequently less reading material 
than did the 1930 magazines. Farm- 
ers may be subscribing to fewer mag- 
azines now, but reading more in those 
they do take. 

Again, the survey of 1930 was made 
during the fall of the year when farm- 
ers were extremely busy with farm 
work. The 1932 survey was made 
during the late fall and winter when 
farmers were comparatively free to do 
more reading. 

Farmers are decidedly more inter- 
ested now in practical information, 
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“dirt copy,” than they were in 1930. 
This probably is a result of the 
financial depression, which has caused 
farmers (as well as publishers) to 
seek new methods of cutting costs and 
increasing efficiency. 

Although these findings are not put 
forth with any degree of finality, I do 
feel that some of the trends shown in 
this survey are significant. It seems 
to me that although farmers are 
primarily interested in “dirt copy,” 
there is sufficient interest in non-tech- 
nical reading matter not only to war- 
rant its publication but also to justify 
use of reader-interest in this material 
as a basis for selling space to non- 
agricultural space users. A. still 
stronger bid could well be made by 
the farm journals for the attention of 
the farm women, it seems to me, by 
inclusion of better fiction and a larger 
women’s section. I doubt that there 
is much to be gained by further at- 
tempts to gain the interest of boys and 
girls. 

But, as was stated in the beginning 
of this article, Farmer Jones is in a 
state of transformation. What is true 
of him today may be untrue tomorrow. 
His social and financial status is un- 
settled. Farm and agricultural edi- 
tors must be constantly alert if they 
expect to interest and serve him and 
his family. 
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absorbing feature story after another 
—that being the field of medical and 
surgical research, affecting as it does 
the lives of everyone. 

And there is a writer who has 
carved an unusual and outstanding 
position for himself in that field—Dr. 
Paul de Kruif, former member of the 
medical faculty at the University of 
Michigan, later a captain in the sani- 
tary corps of the Fifth Division, 
A. E. F., author of “Microbe-Hunters,” 
“Hunger Fighters,” numerous maga- 
zine articles and collaborator with 
Sinclair Lewis on “Arrowsmith.” 

I found his recent article on the dis- 
covery and development of insulin, 
appearing in a popular magazine, one 
of the most interesting I have read in 
months. 

Science, it would appear, would be 
a fascinating and probably a remu- 
nerative field for a writer with a bent 
for popularizing and interpreting the 
uncanny things being done in labora- 
tories today.—R. L. P. 


HERE are still a few of the Herman 

Roe pamphlets, “Shopping for a 
Country Weekly,” left. If you want 
one of them, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to the editorial of- 
fice for yours. If you are interested 
in the country weekly field you should 
have this pamphlet. 


ERE’S good news for those of you 

who have been finding the “ex- 
perience-confession type” articles so 
interesting. We have several addi- 
tional articles on hand, packed full of 
pointers and suggestions, and will pre- 
sent them to you as rapidly as possible. 
There’s been a lot of courage and 
initiative shown by writers in these 
months of economic stress and we 
have been glad to record something 
of their experiences in these pages. 


ND we have good news too for 
those of you chiefly interested in 
fiction or article writing. We have on 
hand or in the process of being written 
a number of articles that will be valu- 
able to you in your efforts in 1933. 
The first will appear in the February 
issue, an issue we believe you will find 
of great interest.—R. L. P. 
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An Urge to Write 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE READ- 
INGS, by Ernest Brennecke, Jr., and 
Donald L. Clark. The MacMillan 
Company, New York. 1931. 


A writing man’s jewel concealed 
under a trite title. 

And it can be this kind of a book, for 
newspaper reporters: 

George Newsman, custodian of the 
city-hall beat for his newspaper, sees 
round him the daily growth of per- 
haps a half dozen magazine articles 
per year. The government of his 
city of a couple of hundred thousand 
is progressive. The city manager is 
constantly initiating ideas, many of 
which are unusually successful. Last 
winter the city fed and cared for a lot 
of destitute citizens in a unique way. 
It has a playground supervisor who 
has done astounding things with com- 
munity singing. The list multiplies. 
George knows the stories are there, 
knows something should be done 
about them, but to date he’s not step- 
ped on a magazine angle tack that 
would supply the urge. 

This book is not an embryonic maga- 
zine writer’s panacea, but it can be an 
urge supplier, particularly its ap- 
pendix. 

Beyond the 89 articles, most of 
which were “chosen and included be- 
cause they seemed to illustrate the 
sort of performance which any intel- 
ligent, hard-working person, not nec- 
essarily a literary genius, might con- 
ceivably accomplish with success,” is 
an appendix which tells at first hand 
how the authors conceived, wrote and 
sold 47 of them. That appendix is an 
urge tickler—Richard W. Beckman, 
Department of Technical Journalism, 
Iowa State College. 


Bloody Years 


BLOODY YEARS, by Francis 
Yeats-Brown. The Viking Press, New 
York. 1932. $2.75. 


“The Lives of a Bengal Lancer,” 
Yeats-Brown’s very fine book of two 
years ago, was a unique combination 
of high-spirited adventure and the 
search for a British key to unlock the 
secret of Hindu yoga. It was a thrill- 
ing and an exquisitely told tale, with 
its pig-sticking, its polo, its soldiering 
and venturing in India. But its chief 
significance lay in Yeats-Brown’s por- 


trayal of his quest into the mys- 
teries of breathing exercises, medita- 
tion, selflessness. 

“Bloody Years” is all the one and 
none of the other. It is the annals of 
two and a half years of captivity by 
the Turks, of vermin and disease and 
death, intrigue and horror, hope and 
despair, bribery and escape. Yeats- 
Brown became a prisoner in Mesopo- 
tamia when his British airplane was 
wrecked; for 30 months he wandered 
from one prison to another, from 
Bagdad to Mosul, from the terrors of 
Afiun Karahisar to the doubtful pleas- 
ures of Constantinople. He told the 
story briefly in “Bengal Lancer.” In 
this book he goes into the appalling 
and often revolting detail—detail that 
never, however, becomes so ugly as to 
lose its thrill. 

And there is none of the philosophy, 
or the search for it, that made the 
earlier book outstanding. For one 
thing, Yeats-Brown says, prison filth 
was not conducive to yoga practice. 
For another, he is interested in telling 
a tale of adventure. 





RANDOM NOTES 


ULIUS CAESAR fought a depres- 

sion in a place called Rome some 
2,000 years ago, by reducing debtors’ 
liabilities 25 per cent, lowering house 
rents and starting a huge building 
program. All this is described in 
“Cleopatra: A Royal Voluptuary” 
(Lippincott), and there is reason to 
believe that various modern states- 
men have read the book. . . . Start- 
ing with the premise that all foreign- 
ers go to their first bullfights expect- 
ing, as he did, not to like it, Ernest 
Hemingway devotes his fascinating 
“Death in the Afternoon” (Scribner’s) 
to an explanation of the sport. He 
goes into amazing detail—too much, 
at times—and he succeeds in making 
the bull ring as understandable and 
visible to his reader as it is to him. 
Very few writers but Hemingway 
could have made so technical a subject 
(for bullfighting has football licked a 
thousand ways) so pictorial and so en- 
grossing. This truly great author 
employs his distinctive personal, con- 
versational style throughout, and 
while it sometimes allows you to feel 
that a bit of editing might help, it 
never is less than strikingly effec- 
tive. 
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And he does it—this is the right 
word—hbeautifully. If he were not so 
skilled, so colorful, so vivid a writer, 
the story might be dull and, at times, 


nauseating. It isn’t. It is livened by 
peril and the hope of escape, and 
lightened by subtle humor. .. . It 


has, too, a value as history that is easy 
to swallow. Yeats-Brown prefaces 
his own story with a tale of Balkan 
politics from 1908 to the tragedy of 
Sarajevo.—M. V. C. 
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JAKE FRONG (Ohio State ’28), sports 
editor of the Dayton (O.) Journal, recent- 
ly passed the Ohio bar examination. 

” . * 

F. AL WILKE (Louisiana) is with The 

Coolidge (Ariz.) News. 


+ 7 a 


JAMES K. TOLER (Louisiana ’27), of 
Jackson, Mississippi, is a correspondent of 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Ap- 
peal. 

” aa « 

ARTHUR H. WAKELEE (Columbia 
31) has left the public relations depart- 
ment of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and is now on the staff of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia 
University. 

* + + 

ALVIN H. MEYER (Louisiana ’28) is 
in the classified advertising department 
of the State-Times Advocate, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

* om * 

A. SIDNEY WILLIAMSON (Louisiana 
30) is operating an advertising agency at 
Baton Rouge, La. 

+ 


+ * 


HAROLD K. SCHELLENGER (Ohio 
State '24), former editor of the Jackson 
(O.) Herald and secretary of the Buckeye 
Press Association, is now editorial assist- 
ant in the Ohio State University news 
bureau. Mr. Schellenger is a former 
editor of the Jackson (O.) Sun-Journal. 

* * * 

HAROLD CLARK (Missouri ’32) has 
started a weekly newspaper at Garner, 
Iowa. 

. * ” 

PAUL G. ALLEN (Oregon State ’32) is 
covering Oregon as a traveling represen- 
tative of the circulation department of the 
Oregon Journal, Portland afternoon daily. 


KENNETH M. RUSSELL (Wisconsin 
31) is now on the staff of the Wisconsin 
State Journal at Madison. 

+. . + 

DONALD W. ANDERSON (Wisconsin 
Associate) is managing editor of the Wis- 
consin State Journai at Madison. 

7° . . 


JAMES E. POLLARD (Ohio State ’16) 
is head of the Ohio State University news 
bureau at Columbus, Ohio. He devotes 
part of his time to the School of Journal- 
ism as lecturer. 

* + + 

EDWARD ADOLPHE (Columbia ’31), 
reporter on the Providence (R. L.) Jour- 
nal, recently passed his examination for 
an airplane pilot’s license. 

* . - 

MALCOLM HARTLEY (Ohio State 
31) is now living at Pomeroy, Chio, 
where he serves as correspondent of the 
Athens (O.) Messenger. Mr. Hartley 


and Miss Minerva A. Edwards of Co- 
lumbus were married recently in Co- 


lumbus. 
* + + 


ELDON ROARK (Louisiana) is now 
employed by the Press-Scimitar, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

* 7“ 7” 


R. L. MAY (Ohio State ’23), publisher 
of the Amherst (O.) News Times, has con- 
solidated his paper with the Grafton (O.) 
Citizen published by GEORGE H. 
FRANK. The Grafton plant has been 
moved to Amherst and the papers and 
printing plants are now combined under 
the name of Newspaper Publishers, Inc. 


*- * *# 


GEORGE HELLICKSON (Minnesota 
27) is now editor and general manager of 
the Dickinson (N. D.) Press, a daily and 
weekly publication. 


ee. © 


EDWARD J. HEILMAN (Montana 26), 
until recently a member of the United 
Press staff at San Francisco, Cal., is now 
manager of the UP bureau at Fresno, 
Cal. Mr. Heilman formerly was with the 
Butte (Mont.) Daily Post. 


* * * 


DR. WILLARD G. BLEYER (Wiscon- 
sin 96), director of the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism, is on a sec- 
ond trip around the world. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bleyer. They were to 
return to New York in January. 

+ ~ * 


KENNETH N. STEWART (Stanford 
23), until recently head of the cable and 
telegraph desk on the New York Herald 
Tribune and instructor in copy reading at 
Columbia University, has gone to Stan- 
ford University as instructor in journal- 
ism. Prior to his work with the Herald 
Tribune, Stewart served as a reporter 
and copyreader for the Humboldt Stand- 
ard at Eureka, Cal., Fresno (Cal.) Bee, 
El Paso (Tex.) Times, Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard- 
Union, New York Telegram and the 
Paris Herald. 

* + « 

RALPH C. RENO (Illinois ’28) recent- 
ly became associated with Telephone En- 
gineer Publishing Company of Chicago 
as vice-president in charge of advertising 
outside of the Chicago metropolitan area. 
Mr. Reno was formerly on the editorial 
staff of the Rochester (N. Y.) Journal- 
American and for the past three years he 
was associated with Lyddon, Hanford and 
Frohman Advertising Agency as account 
executive. 

» + * 

O. J. BUTTEDAHL (North Dakota 
30) recently received an appointment 
as an assistant in the department of jour- 
nalism, University of North Dakota. Mr. 


Buttedahl at one time served on the edi- 
torial staffs of the Minot (N. D.) Daily 
News and the Fargo (N. D.) Times. He 
goes to the University direct from his 
position as editor and manager of the 
Walhalla (N. D.) Mountaineer. 


7’. + *# 


VERNON McKENZIE (Toronto Asso- 
ciate), associate editor of THE QumLL, re- 
cently has returned from a three months’ 
tour of central Europe to resume his 
work as head of the journalism depart- 
ment at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. Mr. McKenzie has prepared a 
series of 35 articles on German internal 
politics based on interviews with Adolph 
Hitler, Crown Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria and others. These articles are 
appearing in the American and Canadian 


press. 
* ” * 


EMORY W. HEIZER (Ohio State 30), 
editor of the Belmont (O.) Chronicle, and 
Mrs. Heizer recently became the parents 
of a son, John T., Jr. 


* * * 


Five Indianapolis members of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, have sneered at the depression 
and embarked on the sea of matrimony. 
HOWARD U. FRIEND (DePauw ’29), 
courthouse reporter, the Indianapolis 
News, and Miss Emma Ruth Williams 
were married July 30. ALEXANDER 
W. McSURELY (Butler Associate), gen- 
eral assignment reporter of the News, 
and Miss Gertrude Helmuth were mar- 
ried September 3. THOMAS P. 
RHOADES, Jr. (Butler °30), Federal 
building reporter, the News, and Miss 
Frances E. Kirkpatrick were married 
September 17. ORIEN W. FIFER (De- 
Pauw ’25), rewrite man on the News, and 
Miss Delight Baxter were married Octo- 
ber 8. CLAUDE ALONZO MAHONEY 
(DePauw ’28), general assignment re- 
porter, the Indianapolis Star, and Miss 
Frances Wingerd were married October 
20. 


HERSCHEL E. BARNES (Ohio State 
27), for some time editor of the Hills- 
boro (O.) Press-Gazette, is now editor 
and manager of that paper. 

x a * 

ROY D. PINKERTON (Washington 
11), publisher of the Ventura County 
Star, Ventura, Cal., is described by the 
California Publisher for November as 
one of the youngest western editors to be 
included in “Who’s Who in America.” 
Before founding the Ventura County Star 
in 1925 he successfully edited several of 
the largest newspapers on the Pacific 
Coast, including the Tacoma Times, Seat- 
tle Star, and San Diego Sun. He is as- 
sociated with John Paul Scripps in other 
newspaper enterprises besides the Star. 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


Randy Fort’s faithful account of 
death-chamber episodes brings to 
mind what probably was the largest 
number of electrocutions in a single 
day, February 27, 1931, at the South 
Carolina state penitentiary at Co- 
lumbia. 

Six men filed to the chair and died 
that day in approximately an hour 
and ahalf. All six were negroes who 
had admitted their guilt. One, a 
heavy-set brute, smashed in the skull 
of a night watchman who had be- 
friended him to plunder the dying 
man. He asked no mercy, and got 
none. 

I covered his trial and that of the 
other five as well. They had con- 
spired to commit an armed robbery, 
in the course of which a white store- 
keeper was killed, the state charged. 
After the death sentence was pro- 
nounced, one who had sat at the 
wheel of their car some distance 
away while the killing occurred told 
me he dreamed the night before the 
trial that he would escape with a two- 
year sentence as an _ accessory. 
Meningitis wracked him in the death 
house, causing a quarantine which 
was lifted only two days before he 
was carried to the chair to die. 

I sat through the six electrocutions, 
my first experience. Every one since 
has been an anti-climax, although I 
covered three in one day last Janu- 
ary. I reported 14 in as many 
months, and do not recall an instance 
where a man denied his guilt. W. A. 
Brunson (South Carolina ’29) took 
up where I left off and covered three 
electrocutions the first time he enter- 
ed the death house. 

In view of the international agita- 
tion over the seven Scottsboro, Ala., 
negroes, it is interesting to know that 
South Carolina executed six men 
with only an eleventh-hour state 
supreme court appeal. Four of the 
six had not actually participated in 
the killing of which they were con- 
victed, where in the Scottsboro case 
the negroes are charged with equal 
complicity. 

Fraternally, 
ASHLEY HALseEy, JR., 
(South Carolina ’30). 
Columbia, S. C. 


Your 1933 Manuscript 





(Continued from page 3) 


creased “pull,” as the discouraged 
writer now and then asserts. There 
is less “pull” than ever before in edi- 
torial offices, unless by this is meant 
the “pull” of an outstanding, vigorous, 
vibrant manuscript. Even so-called 
“established” writers are struggling to 
make sales, alongside the greenest 
amateur. 

Writing, as the professional comes 
to realize, is not an exact science. It 


THE QUILL 


is never mastered once and for all 
time. Time and experience are help- 
ful in assisting the process of disillu- 
sionment. One of the habits which 
fastens itself on most successful writ- 
ers is that of self-propulsion. Good 
writers drive themselves, shove their 
mistakes aside and profit by them. As 
in golf or football, the competitive 
spirit is of equal importance with tech- 
nical skill. 

The successful writer of 1933 will 
read more and more extensively and 
discriminatively. He will endeavor 
to cultivate a wide variety of human 
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contacts and an interest in mankind. 
He will freely adopt hobbies and in 
dulge enthusiasms. He will apply 
himself diligently to the hard me- 
chanics of his work. 

A serious responsibility, of high 
service potentialities, is the manu 
script of 1933. Wouldn’t it be grat 
ifying to be able, in 1934, to look back 
upon this year’s efforts without regret, 
to feel that what we have put upon 
paper has made a distinct contribution 
to reconstruction and to the world’s 
all too meager store of happiness, 
sanity, well-being and contentment? 








sort. 


ended all that for me. 


material for any need. 


be. 





























l DON’T worry about turnover any more. 


**Tt used to be a problem of the most troublesome 
I wasted hours of precious time interviewing 
unqualified candidates for jobs in my organization. 
But the Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 


‘When I need a man for my staff, either editorial 
or business, I usually want him in a hurry. 
Bureau wastes no motion. 
touch with men whose records have been carefully in- 
vestigated to eliminate risk and save me time. 


‘‘The Personnel Bureau is a gold mine of human 
I can have, for instance, an 
intelligent beginner or a seasoned, successful execu- 
tive on duty next Monday morning, or sooner if need 


‘The Bureau’s record of satisfaction is high with 
me, and I understand it’s that way everywhere. 
why shouldn’t it be, when every man the Bureau reg- 
isters already has passed many an acid test of char- 
acter, talent and capacity?’’ 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


° “PUTS THE 
ORGANIZED Sigma Delta Chi RIGHT MAN 
1916 IN THE 


836 Exchange Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ye ED 
Says— 


Chi has 


The 
It puts me in immediate 


And 





RIGHT PLACE” 
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SATISFACTION FROM SERVICE 


NE of the rewards journalism offers to those who en- 

ter the profession is the satisfaction of service. Prob- 

ably this is more true in respect to men and women on 

newspapers in the smaller communities than those em- 
ployed on metropolitan dailies. 

No one enters into the life and problems of any given 
area more than the newspapermen who cover it for their 
papers, magazines or press associations—presuming, of 
course, that they are doing their jobs carefully and well. 
They can and do wield great influence and good—despite 
the cynicism that challenges or perverts that fact. 

Consider the very human experiences related in this is- 
sue of Tue Quit. by Stanley Bavier, California publisher. 

Forced by circumstances to leave metropolitan centers 
and the accompanying rush and turmoil, he turned west- 
ward to the lot of a small-town publisher. And what a lot! 
In a frank and inspiring article he relates something of his 
experiences, tells modestly of some of the things he has 
accomplished. 

Metropolitan newspapers long have been the goal of 
ambitious newspapermen and women. No doubt they will 
continue to be. But there is much to be said for the life 
of the newspaper worker in the smaller community—there 
is much in the way of opportunity there, there is much to 
be said of the mode of living there, and a great deal to be 
noted concerning the satisfaction to be derived from the 
experiences, contacts and service there as compared to the 
more highly organized, non-personal aspects of metropol- 
itan newspaper work. 


IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


HERE’S been plenty of courage and initiative shown by 
newspapermen, young and old, during the months of 
depression. By one means or another, they have survived 
layoffs, salary cuts and months of discouragement when 
jobs were impossible to find. They were and are deter- 
mined to go ahead in the profession they have chosen. 
Numerous stories of such courage and initiative have 


been told in the pages of Tae Qumu. More will be told in 
the future, but none could be more encouraging than that 
related by Paul Friggens in the present issue. Turned 
down on all sides when he sought a steady position, he 
carved a place for himself. And he found it not in distant 
fields but in his home community. 

Knowing the community and the general area surround- 
ing it, he knew stories were there to be told in word and 
picture. He knew there were newspapers anxious to 
cover that territory, to retain old subscribers and to gain 
new ones. He knew the coverage being given was not 
sufficient. 

So, combining his training, experience and initiative, he 
launched bravely forth on a business venture of his own, 
a venture that has grown to an established news service 
that is yielding him revenue, experience and contacts 
which no doubt will prove very valuable as time goes on. 

There was no wailing in his makeup, no sobbing over 
“the depression,” no cursing of his lot to be graduated at 
one of the worst economic times in history. He refused to 
be counted out of the journalistic picture, no matter if it 
were somewhat dismal at the time. He has turned adver- 
sity into profit. Instead of waiting to be fitted as a cog 
into some huge journalistic machine he went ahead under 
his own power. 

Modern journalism needs originality, vigor and a fresh 
outlook on things. From whom might these attributes be 
more respected than from young men such as Friggens? As 
long as men like him are coming up, there is no need to 
fear for the future of journalism. 





THOSE NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 


HIS being the season, let’s make some resolutions—you 

writers. Let’s resolve to make our work sparkle this 
year; let’s resolve to buckle down to our jobs as never be- 
fore; let’s make suggestions; let’s be helpful and friendly 
to those with whom we work and meet through our daily 
tasks; let’s not take anyone’s word for anything if we 
aren’t sure he is sincere and right; let’s try to make our- 


selves more valuable, to make real progress during this 
year 1933. 








GOOD newspaper will be found demonstrating its ex- 
cellence in ways pointed out in the following tests of 
journalistic purpose and performances—fundamentals 

of newspaper function: 

“1. To please its readers by an attractive and artistic ap- 
pearance throughout. 

“2. To socialize its group by disseminating the news of the 
group. 

“3. To humanize its readers by its emotional qualities—its 
humor, human interest, or thrills. 

“4. To educate its readers through its news, features, and 
editorials. 

“5. To entertain its readers by its cleverness—its para- 
graphs, special columns, jokes, or comics. 

“6. To inspire its readers by leadership, not only through 
its opinions, but also through its presentation of the facts of 
life. 

“7. To refine its readers by its good taste. 

“8. To assist its readers and advertisers in the satisfaction 








AS THEY VIEW IT 


of material needs through its advertisements.”—L. N. Flint, 
professor of journalism, the University of Kansas. 


EADERS of newspapers must be weary of news put up 
in stereotyped form, and would welcome a story that 
showed originality of style and cleverness of presen- 

tation. 

“The summary lead is a device of economy and conveni- 
ence in condensing an article for a changed make-up, but 
when everywhere used is a wet blanket. 

“Reader response to something new is encouraging and 
indicative of a real desire for a variety of news and spright- 
liness of presentation. Even an obituary article can be so 
written as to make it a valuable factor in the day’s news, 
pleasing to friends, satisfying to the curious and, in the case 
of one who has achieved, indirectly offering advice to those 
whose lives are still before them.”—C. R. Corbin, managing 
editor, Toledo Blade, in an address before the Blue Pencil 
Club of Ohio, as reported in the Ohio Newspaper. 
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every reader of THE QUILL 
who is in an executive posi- 
tion were to use the Personnel 
Bureau to fill just one vacancy 
in his staff — 


Not a single worthy member 
of our organization would be 


walking the streets! 


Have You an Opening Now, 
Or Do You Expect One Soon? 


Write or Wire 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“Puts the Right Man in the Right Place” 








Newspaper Advertisers urge Newspapers to 


PREACH THE GOSPEL OF SUCCESS 


The diligent in advertising are today reaping the rewards of the diligent. 


In foods, in tobaceo products, in retailing, in all departments of merchandising, the story has been the 
same. With the aid of NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING it has been possible to defy the depression. 


Advertise the fact, say these friends of newspapers: 


‘*The story of the 1931 cranberry crop that ap- 


play advertising way regarding the successful ex- 
peared in EDITOR & PUBLISHER was a stimu- 


perience of advertisers in the use of newspapers 


lant to get the American Cranberry Exchange to 
enlarge their newspaper advertising campaign 
for 1932. 

‘*They are using approximately 311 news- 
papers this season—a daily schedule in the prin- 
cipal key cities and half-page advertisements in 


not only arouse interest but they lead other peo- 
ple to try and make similar successes. They 
should be a great aid to newspapers in the selling 
of more newspaper advertising.’’ Joseph H. Ap- 
pel, Advertising and Merchandising Director, 


John Wanamaker. 


some of the leading newspapers. 

‘*We hope that you may be successful in win- 
ning the support of more newspapers to your con- 
structive campaign, for such advertising as you 
are carrying for newspapers should make Nation- 
al Advertising Managers NEWSPAPER- 
MINDED.’’ G. 8. McKinstry, Gotham Adver- 
tising Agency. 


‘*EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S story of the part 
played by newspapers in the recent increase of 
sales of White Owl Cigars, by over 100% in one 
year’s time, makes out a very powerful case for 
the pulling power and economy of newspaper ad- 
vertising. This ought to stimulate a great use 
of newspapers by national advertisers looking 
ahead to the future.’’ W. L. Rubin, Advertising 
Manager, General Cigar Company. 


‘*The stories you have been printing in the 
columns of the EDITOR & PUBLISHER in a dis- 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S clientele includes the most influential newspaper fraternity as well as the na- 
tional advertisers and agents who are using newspaper space to sell merchandise and service. 


Reader interest is intense. The chronicling of the news and views of leading men in the professions of 
newspaper making and advertising is the backbone of the service. 


The vitality of the paper is shown by a higher percentage of renewals than any other paper in the business 
paper field. 


An exhibition of faith and confidence and courage on the part of newspaper publishers at this particular 


time in the form of display advertising in the columns of the EDITOR & PUBLISHER would inspirit 
many national advertisers and agents to release schedules that have been held up through fear. 


The net paid circulation is about 10,000 copies a week. 
The subscription rate is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper Advocate 
New York City 


The Oldest Publishers’ And Advertisers Journal In America 


1700 Times Building 














